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A  QUESTION  equally  novel  and  inportant,  has  been  freguently  agi¬ 
tated  in  modern  times,  and  we  "believe  it  to  he  one  of  the  few  specula¬ 
tive  propositions,  which  never  occupied  the  attention  of  the  ancient 
world.  She  subject  we  allude  to,  is:  '*  /he the r  man  be  happier  in  the 
savage  or  civilized  state?”  She  philosopher  of  Geneva  contends  for 
)  the  superiority  of  savage  life,  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 

although  many,  and  among  others  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  have 
returned  from  choice  to"  their  native  words,  whence  mankind  are  supposed 
to  have  first  emerged,  yet  uo  denizen  of  the  forest  was  ever  known  to 
remain  without  constraint,  within  the  pale  of  society,  on  the  contrary, 
all  of  them  have  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  throw  off  their  finery, 
and  relapse  with  ecstatic  rapture,  into  their  ancient  habits  and  pur¬ 
suits.* 

General  Bowles,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  is  a  native  of 

America.  His  father  was  an  Englishman,  who  settled  or  the  i'rans- 
* 

Atlantic  continent,  and  acquired  considerable  wealth  there.  He  was 

*The  most  recent  instant  of  this  kind,  at  least  in  ’urope,  is 
that  of  a  youth  caught  in  one  of  the  forests  of  the  department  of 
1 ’  iveyron ,  and  who,  although  kindly  treated  and  fed,  has  escaped  re¬ 
peatedly  into  the  woods.  He  is  non  under  the  care  of  the  celebrated 
Abbe  Sicard.  For  the  particulars,  the  reader  nay  consult  a  pamphlet 
entitled;  'Wot ice  historique  sur  le  Sauvage  de  1  'iveyron. ”  .  Paris, 
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the  brother  of  the  well-known  Mr#  Carrington  Bowles,  print  seller  in 
3t.  Paul's  church-yard,  and  having  conceived  the  idea  of  meliorating 
his  fortune  by  emigrating  into  a  'new  country,  he  repaired  to  : .dry¬ 
land  in  the  car^acity  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  resided  for  many  years  in 
Frederic  County  in  that  province,  where  he  acquired  a  plantation,  ob¬ 
tained  some  wealth,  and  was  invested  with  a  public  office  of  consider¬ 
able  trust.* 

'/illiara  Augustus  Bowles,  his  eldest  son,  was  born  in  Frederic 
County  in  I.&ryland  about  the  year  1764.  Of  his  early  education  we 
have  never  been  able  to  learn  any  particulars ,  but  it  is  most  likely 
that  it  was  such  as  might  be.  expected  amidst  the  wilds  ^nd  forests,  at 
a  distance  from  "the  haunts  of  men."  ICvery  deficiency  of  this  kind  has 
been  since,  in  some  measure,  supplied  by  the  natural  talents  of  this 
untutored  native  of  the  bach  settlements  of  America. 

ye  know  however,  with  certainty,  that  he  was.  but  a  boy  when  that 
unhappy  and  disastrous  war,  which  severed  America  from  Britain,  un¬ 
fortunately  burst  forth.  Fascinated  from  his  cradle  with  the  idea  of 
a  military  life,  when  but  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  fled  from  under 
the  paternal  roof,  nd  determined  to  gratify  his  romantic  wishes .  It 
were  vain  to  enquire  whether  he  was  stimulated  upon  this  occasion,  by 
a  partiality  for  the  English  name,  or  an  innate  love  of  enterprise: 
it  is  indeed  evident  that  he  had  net  obtained  that  maturity  of  judg¬ 
ment,  which  could  alone  have  enabled  him  to  weigh  and  determine  the 
justice  of  the  contest.  Thus  far  is  however  certain,  that  after 

*  either  that  of  clerk,  or  deputy  clerk  of  the  county. 


\ 


* 


surmounting  a  variety  of  difficulties,  and  undergoing  the  almost 
incredible  fatigues  of  a  long  march  through  the  woods,  he  arrived 
safe  in  the  British  camp  at  Philadelphia . 

Unknown  and  unprotected,  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  enter¬ 
ing  into  an  old  regiment  of  foot,  where  he  was  received  as  a  volunteer, 
a  term  by  which  it  is  not  meant  to  convey,  as  it  usually  does,  the 
idea  of  a  common  soldier,  but  that  of  a  young  man  serving  in  hopes 
of  promotion.  Soon  after  this,  he  ootained  a  commission  in  a  corps* 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  James  Chalmers,  a  gentleman  of  con¬ 
siderable  property  and  influence  in  his  native  province,  and  who  had 
displayed  much  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Great  Britain. 

T.7hen  the  English  arny  was  at  length  forced  by  a  variety  of  unto¬ 
ward  circumstances,  to  make  a  retrograde  motion  from  the  capital  of 
Pennsylvania,  llr.  Bowles  accompanied  his  regiment  as  a  subaltern,  and 
served  along  with  the  flank  companies  at  the  engagement  commonly 
called  the  battle  of  Monmouth* 

f- 

awards  the  autumn  of  1778,  he  embarked  for  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Pensacola,  in  Y/est  Florida,  he  the  latter 
place' he  was  deprived  of  his  commission,  and  dismissed  from  the  British 
army,  in  consequence  of  some  neglect  or  inattention,  which  we  are  neither 
prepared  nor  inclined  to  scrutinize.  Having  been  brought  up  amidst  the 
forests  of  the  frontier,  this  young  man  was  unaccustomed  to  restraint, 
and  unused  to  subordination.  Phe  prompt  obedience,  inculcated  by  our 


*£he  Maryland  loyalists 


mode  of  discipline,  a  pi  oared  to  'be  fatiguing  arid  disgustful .  r-"e 

could  never  bring  Ms  mind  to  enter  into  the  minutiae,  which  the 

,  renders 

situation  of  a  ‘  subaltern/necessary  in  a  /ell  appointed  European  arm;;, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  by  his  friends,  that  he  felt  something  with¬ 
in  himself"  that  taught  him  to  believe  he  was  fitted  to  command,  rather 
than  td  obey.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  evinced  no  great  alacrity  in 
respect  to  the  latter  ualification,  while  on  the  other  hand,  he  at 
length  justified  the  hopes,  and  realized  the  ambitious  projects,  to  which 
he  deemed  himself  destined  to  aspire* 

Bowles  submitted  to  his  fate,  not  merely  with  a  manly  fortitude, 
but  even  with  the  appearance  of  joy;  instead  of  attempting  to 'depre¬ 
cate  the  melancholy  lot  which  seemed  to  await  him,  he  appeared  gay, 
unconcerned,  and  hajjpy  at  having  regained  his  liberty.  It  is  thus 
that  he  is  described  at  this  period  by  a  brother  officer,  who  has 

drawn  up  a  memoir*  relative  to  the  early  part  of  his  life* 

■ 

1  i 

r,-Behold  then  this  disbanded  young  soldier — his  last  shilling  gone 
— too  proud  to  beg,  and  too  independent  to  stoop  to  menial  offices— 

. 

an  uncultivated  and  savage  country  around  him.,  no  guide  but  chance, 
and  no  resource  but  his  own  fortitude:  behold  him  on  the  brink  of  ap¬ 
parently  inevitable  ruin* 

But  fortune,  whose  peculiar  care  he  seems  to  have  been,  stepped 

*  Authentic  memoirs  of  william  Bowles,  Bsq.  .rabassador 
from  the  united  nations  of  Greeks  and  Cherokees,  to  the  Court  of 

London.**  1791,  iaulder. 


) 


■ 
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in  to  save  him.  A  party  of  the  Greek  nation  were  on  their  return 
home  from  Pensacola,  whither  they  had  come  to  receive  their  annual 
presents;  ana  ijowles,  delighted  with  the  novelty  of  situation 

now  opened  to  him,  joined  the  party,  having  thrown  his  regimental 
coat,  in  contempt  of  his  oppressors,  into  the  sea. 

X  situation  so  flattering  to  the  independence  natural  to  the 
heart  of  man,  had  doubtless  many  attractions.  But  whether  through 
the  sameness  of  the  scene,  or  a  restlessness  of  disposition  constitu¬ 
tional  in  him,  or  actuated  through  pride  to  shew  himself  once  more 

araong  those  who  had  reduced  him  to  the  appearance  of  a  savage,  he  left 

\ 

his  protectors,  after  having  resided  with  them  a  few  months,  (probably 
with  an  intention  to  return)  and  came  unattended  to  Pensacola.  ’hen 
he  arrived  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  bay,  he  found  a  hogshead, 

i  ' 

whiph  some  British  ship  had  left  behind  them;  and  Bowles,  impatient 
of  delay.  Without  waiting  for  any  other  conveyance,  like  an  Esquimaux, 
with  the  difference  of  a  hogshead  for  a  boat,  the  branch  of  a  tree 
his  mast,  a  blanket  his  sail,  and  a  few  stones  his  ballast,  navigated 
the  extensive  shores  of  the  harbour;  in  the  day,  procuring  the  food  of 
life,  and  beguiling  the  tediousness  of  time  by  fowling  and  fishing,  and 
at  night  regaling  on  his  prey;  the  sky  his  canopy,  and  the  earth  his 
bed. 

"In  this  very  hogshead,  perhaps,  his  bosom  first  throbbed  with 
the  desire  of  nautical  knowledge;  and  here  also  he  first  hacl  occasion 
to  seek  for  resources  in  himself  alone;  resources  which  at  some  future 
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day  were  to  shield  him  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  which  alone  could 
complete  him  for  the  leader  of  a  brave  and  gallant  nation*. 

'♦Here  it  was  that  the  author  first  remembers  to  have  seen  him: 
his  curiosity  from  that  time  was  strongly  awakened  concerning  so  singu¬ 
lar  a  character;  and  his  mind  then  r^resaged  the  daring  actions,  some 
of  which,  the  author  has  witnessed,  which  have  since  distinguished  the 
Beloved  'Tarrior**. 

"But  this  precarious  and  hazardous  livelihood  did  not  last  long. 
]?he  frost  of  1779  will  be  long  remembered  in  the  Floridas;  and  young 
3owles,  almost  naked,  superior  to  the  injuries  of  men,  found  in  the 
elements  an  enemy  that  neither  strength  of  constitution  nor  fortitude 
of  mind  could  withstand.  He  wanted  shelter,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  received  it.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  who  saw  his  situa¬ 
tion,  there  was  one,  a  baker  by  profession,  who  had  a  heart  to  com¬ 
miserate  and  relieve  him.  Under  the  roof  of  this  hospitable  stranger 


***It  may  not  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  Creek  nations, 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Creeks,  are  the  acknowledged  superiors  of 
all  the  Horth  American  tribes. 

M The  country  of  Creeks  and  Oherokees,  as  laid  down  in  Governor. 
Pownall’s  map,  is  comprised  between  the  30th  and  37th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  between  the  33d  and  90th  of  west  longitude  from  Greenwich; 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Virginia,  the  Oarolinas,  and  Georgia;  on  the 
south  by  'Jest  Florida;  on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi,  from  the  conflu¬ 
ence  on  the  Ohio.  This  country,  extending  a  thousand  miles  in  length 
and  several  hundred  in  breadth,  is,  if  we  may  judge  of  it  by  its  -produc¬ 
tions,  of  the  richest  soil  in  Forth  America;  and  not  only  the  various 
fruits  of  the  tropics,  but  those  of  more  northern  climes,  grow  here  in  the 
utmost  peVfection.  heat,  cotton,  indigo,  rice,  tobacco,  and  corn  of 
all  kinds,  when  cultivated,  produce  the  most  abundant  harvest. 

’’The  climate,  cooled  by  the  nitrous  particles  of  the  air,  is  super-i- 
to  the  south  of  France,  and  less  oppressive  than  Italy  or  Asia  "inor.  ' 

**By  this  appellation  he  is  universally  known  to  the  nations. 


' 


he  remained  the  greatest  part  of  the  winter,  who  finding  him  a  strong 
and  robust  lad,  thought  it  but  reasonable  that  he  should  assist  to 
make  the  bread  which  he  so  plentifully  ate* 

"Highly  impressed,  as  no  doubt  he  was,  with  a  sense  of  obligation, 
for  such  unmerited  goodness,  an  aversion  to  labour,  peculiar  to  the 
habits  in  which  he  had  so  lately  indulged,  made  him  reject  the  pro¬ 
posal,  and  he  would  again  have  been  exposed  to  all  his  former  dangers, 
but  for  his  old  friends  the  jreeks* 

"The  extraordinary  inclemency  of  the  season  had  brought  them 
down  for  presents;  and  Howies  once  more  returned  v/i th  them,  and  re¬ 
mained  near  two  years*  The  friendly  character  of  'forth  American 
savages,  when  not  irritated  by  resentment,  or  made  sanguinary,-  through 
thirst  of  revenge,  is  /ell  known*  During  this  period,  such  was  their 
mutual  regard,  that  he  strengthened  the  ties  of  friendship  by  marry¬ 
ing  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  chiefs.  Thus  he  became  doubly  united  to 
them,  both  from  inclination  and  the  ties  of  blood;  and  his  children 
were  living  pledges  of  their  father’s  fidelity* 

i. 

"Habit  had  now  confirmed  his  predilection  for  a  state  of  nature; 
and,  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain, 
he  was  thought  worthy  of  being  enrolled  among  the  fighting  men  of  this 
warlike  nation*  lor  did  he  discredit  their  choice.  His  conduct  through¬ 
out  the-war  was  eminently  distinguished  for  coolness  and  vigour  in  ac~ 

him 

tion;  and  the  most  venerable  chiefs  pointed/ out  as  an  example  worthy 
of  imitation.'* 
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Bowles,  having  acquired  considerable  authority  among  the  savages 
who  had  adopted  him  into  their  tribe  at  the  very  period  when  he  was 
considered  as  a  miserable  Outcast  by  those  with  whom  he  had  been 
brought  up,  determined  nevertheless  to  make  use  of  all  his  influence 
for  the  advantage  of  the  English  nation.  He  accordingly  collected  a 
body  of  Indians,  marched  to  the  succour  of  Pensacola,  then  menaced 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  was  of  considerable  service  during  the  siege. 

He  distinguished  himself  indeed  on  several  occasions,  particularly 
at  a  sortie  made  by  only  ninety-six  rank  and  file  provincial  troops, 
at  twelve  at  noon,  on  the  eneny’s  lines,  when  they  carried  the  ad- 
vanced  post  with  the  ipss  of  only  one  soldier.  Fifty,  out  of  seven 
hundred  men  in  the  works,  were  killed  by  the  bayonet  alone,  besides 
numbers  who  were  shot  flying  along  the  trenches.  ?he  officers  of  , 
the  Irish  brigade  conducted  themselves  with  their  accustomed  bravery 
on  this  occasion,  maintaining  their  ground,  although  literally  trod 
down  by  the  retreating  Spaniards,  while  those  who  fell  in  the  conflic 
were  seen  fighting  to  the  last  with  their  small  swords’ 

But  the  career  of  this  singular  man  nearly  terminated  by  one  of 
those  numerous  accidents  to  which  soldiers  are  ever  liable  during  a 
siege.  few  days  after  the  memorable  sally  alluded  to  above,  the 
British- advanced  redoubt  happened  to  be  blown  up,  just  as  Mr.  Bowles 
was  entering  it,  and  had  this  misfortune  but  occurred  a  few  seconds 
sooner,  he  must  have  inevitably  perished.  But  although  he  escaped 
unhurt,  he  experienced  the  painful  sensation  arising  from  the  destruc 
ti-on  of  an  hundred  men  within  a  few  yards  of  him* 
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II or  were  Hr.  Bowles’s  services  wholly  unrequited,  for  he  was  now 
reinstated  in  his  former  rank  in  the  British  array  by  3-eneral  Campbell, 
and  on  the  reduction  of  7/est  Florida  was  allowed  to  retire  with  the 
garrison  to  ITew  York,  where  he  continued  until  duly  exchanged  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year* 

It  would  be  unpardonable  here  to  omit  another  military  adventure 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  In  the  year  1780  a  small  detachment  was 
sent  from  Pensacola  to  the  bay  of  Mobile,  with  an  intention  of  surpris¬ 
ing  a  Spanish  fortified  village  of  the  same  name. 

Bowles,  along  with  several -hundred  Indians,  joined  the  party,  he 
himself  in  dress  and  figure  so  exactly  resembling  a  savage  warrior, 
that  unless  he  had  discovered  himself,  he  would  never  have  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  his  old  acquaintances,  several  of  whom  served  in  this  expedi¬ 
tion.  It  day-light,  in  the  morning, of  the  7th  of  January,  the  signal 
being  given  to  commence  the  assault,  the  young  American  left  his  tribe 
to  fight  after  their  own  manner,  and  rushed  on  with  the  British  troops. 
Phis  small  body,  consisting  of  no  more  than  fifty  soldiers,  forced 
the  Spanish  works ,  and  actually  carried  them,  in  o-  position  to  four 
hundred  of  the  enemy,  who  attempted  to  escape’ on  board  an  armed  vessel; 
but  they  were  intercepted  by  the  Indians,  who  killed  jnany  of  them  after 
they  had  reached  the  boats. 

Phis  very  circumstance,  however,  probably  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  miscarriage  of  the  enterprise,  for  the  flight  of  the  garrison 
being  thus  precluded,  the  troops  composing  it  took  shelter  in  their 
barracks,  whence  they  fired  with  equal  safety  and  success ^t  such  of 
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t he  British  soldiers  as  had  not  perished  in  the -assault;  for  "by  this 
time  more  than  one  'half  of  the  original  detachment  had  been  cut  off. 

In  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  carnage,  and  confusion  which  ensued, 
Bowles  was  employed  in  taking  aim  coolly  and  deliberately  with  his 
rifle' at  the  enemy  stationed  at  the  windows;  after  this  he  posted  him¬ 
self  behind  a  tree,  loading  and  firing  alone;  but  he  was  at  length 
dislodged  by  a  cannon-ball,  which  shivered  the  body  and  branches,  and 
compelled  him  also  to  retreat  along  with  his  remaining  companions, 
now  in  full  march  homewards. 

He  however  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  beloved  so  much  -in  the 
regiment  to  which  he  new  again  belonged  as*  lie  was  among  the  Indians, 
for  he  was  soon  after  this  put  under  arrest,  in  consequence  of  menac¬ 
ing  a  superior  officer,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty  articles  were 
exhibited  against  him  before  a  'general  court  martial.  On  his  trial 
several  friends  stepped  forward  in  his  behalf,  and  the  whole  ended 
in  his  acquittal. 

Having  about  this  time  received  lord  Dorchester’s  permission,  he 
set  out  to  visit  his  father,  with  whom  however  he  did  not  remain  long; 
thence  he  repaired  to  and  rejoined  his  adopted  brethren  the  Greeks, 
in  Hast  Florida,  by  whom  he  was  once  more  received  -with  open  aims. 

',7ith  these  lie  resided  during  a  whole  twelvemonth  ,  and,  although  no 
more  than  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  appears  at  this  period  to  h  ve 
meditated  schemes  of  ambition,  which  conducted  him  at  length  to  the 
important  situation  of  leader  of  his  nation,  pven  now  he  acquired 
their  esteem  by  his  knowledge  of  military  discipline  and  European 
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tactics,  and  left  them  deeply  impressed  both  with  respect  for  his 
talents  and  affection  for  his  person. 

After  exploring  the  coast  of  the  two  Floridas,  he  first  visited 
the  southern  states  of  America,  and  then  repaired  to  the  Bahamas, 
where  he  displayed  the  versatility  of  his  talents  by  acting  plays, 
chiefly  for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  the  American  loyalists  who 
had  been^ forced  to  take  shelter  there.  On  this  occasion  he  actually 
ornamented  the  scenes  with  his  own  hand,  and,  when  his  resources 
failed,  he  supplied  his  wants  by  assuming  the  character  of  a  portrait 
painter;  but,  as  Hew  Providence  did  not  at  that  time  possess  the 
proper  colours  for  his  likenesses,  he  himself  turned  chemist,  and 
created  them.  In  addition  to  the  accomplishments  of  acting  and  paint¬ 
ing,  this  self-taught  genius  made  himself  master  of  the  rudiments  of 
music,  and  became  a  tolerable  proficient  in  that  science. 

But  amidst  pursuits  of  this  kind,  Hr.  Bevies  was  not  inattentive 
to  matters  of  higher  concern.  Having  at  length  obtained  a  quantity 
of  warlike  stores,  mid  a  vessel  to  transport  them,  he  repaired  to  the 
continent,  and  being  joined  by  a  strong  detachment  of  Creeks,  waited 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Mark's,  in  the  hay  of  ..ppalaha,  for  the 
arrival  of  his  supplies.  The  Spanish  governor  of  the  adjacent  fort 
affected  to  be  greatly  alarmed,  but  on  a  remonstrance  on  the  part  of 
Bowles,  accompanied  with  a  threat,  that  in  case  of  any  opposition  he 
would  be  attacked  by  the  savages,  the  cargo  was  permitted  to  be  landed, 
and  was  soon  after  conveyed  b  horses,  brought  down  expressly  for  that 
purpose,  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  it  seems  to  have  been  his 
intention  to  form  a  magazine  for  the  supply  of  the  ;reeks  and  Aherokees 
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with  arras  and  ammunition,  with  a  view  of  penetrating  into  the  Spanish 
dominions  in  South  America',  and  waging  perpetual, war  -with  a  nation 
against  whom  both  he  and  they  bore  the  most  implacable  enmity*  in  the 
course  of  this  project  he  made  several  voyages  to  the  Bahamas,  in  one 
of  which  he  carried  over  five  chiefs  along  with  him.  On  his  return 
home  with  the  warriors,  in  a  vessel  purchased  on  his  own  account,  he 
experienced  a  variety  of  disasters;  but,  after  losing’  a  mast,  and 
encountering  a  dreadful  storm,  he  at  length  arrived  at  the  place  of  his 
destination.  Having  landed  his  supplies,  he  now  determined  to  instruct 

his  c cmpanions  in  the  art  of  navigation,  and  for  this  purpose  made 

f 

several  excursions  into  the  gulf  of  Florida.  In  one  of  these  he  was 
attacked  by  a  Guarda  Gosta,  cruising  for  the  express  purpose  of  inter¬ 
cepting  him;  for  the  Spanish  governors  in  jmerica  had  conceived  the 
idea  that  he  was  about  not  only  to  establish  an  independent  power  in 
Florida,  but  even  intended  to  create  a  maritime  state.  Shey  had  ac¬ 
cordingly  resorted  to  unwarrantable  expedients,  in  ordog*  to  apprehend, 
or  rather  to  betray  and  murder  him,  having  offered  a  reward  of  six 
thousand  dollars,  and  fifteen  hundred  kegs  of  tafia,  a  species  of  rum 
distilled  from  molasses,  for  his  head*. 

Bowles  on  this  occasion  had  recourse  to  stratagem,  for,  on  being 
fired  at,  he  immediately  slackened  sail,  on  which  the  Spanish  captain 
ordered  his  launch  to  be  hoisted  out,  in  order  to  take  possession  of 
•his  prize;  but  no  sooner  did  the  boat  approach  with  intent  to  board 

♦Authentic  Memoirs  of  fill iam  Augustus  Bowles,  :s- .  jmbassador 
from  the  United  nations  of  Greeks  and  Iheroke'es  to  the  Gourt  of  London, 
p  •  63 . 
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him,  than  the  Indian  chief  returned  a  broadside  from  six  four  pounders, 
hitherto  masked  from  view*  3o  warm  and  so  unexpected  a  reception  forced 
the  Spaniards  to  abandon  their  enterprise,  and  allowed  time  to  the  warriors 
to  return  in  safety* 

Mr.  Bpwles  had  by  this  time  acquired  great  influence  among  the 
Indians,  as  may  appear  from  the  degree  of  confidence  in  which  he  was 
held,  and  the  high  offices  to  which  he  was  now  elevated*  '„1  though  the 
title  of  first  Counsellor  was  considered  as  hereditary  among  the  creeks, 
yet  upon  the  present  occasion  they  departed  from  the  principles  that 
usually  regulated  their  conduct,  and  conferred  it  upon  him:  he  was 
also  elected  commander  in  chief  of  their  armies  by  acclamation;  thus 
uniting  in  his  own  person  two  great  and  important  offices,  which  per¬ 
haps  in  no  association,  whether  of  savage  or  civilized  men,  ought  ever 
to  be  joined  together. 

This  sudden  elevation,  on  the  part  of  an  unprotected  youth,  who, 
when  destitute  of  health,  of  food,  and  of  clothing,  had  been  generously 
adopted  by  an  erratic  tribe  of  Indians,  of  course  exposed  him  to  the 
jealousy  of  many  other  warriors ,  and  even  at  times  endangered  his  exist¬ 
ence.  •  But  this  was  not  all;  the  Greeks  had  disputes  vrith  the  United 
Gtates  relative  to  boundaries,  and  the  influence  of  a  rival  chief,  of 
the  name  of  K’Gillavray,  a  white  man  and  a  native  of  Georgia  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  then,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Bowles,  who  had  ever  declared 
himself,  in  the  most  express  and  decisive  manner,  attached  to  the  cause 
and  fortunes  of  wngland  alone*.  His  worst  enemies,  however,  were  the 

*It  would  appear,  by  a  manuscript  written  by  Ur.  Bowles,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  perusal  of  the  Editor  by  a  gentleman  of  high  respectability. 
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that  the  alliance  between  the  King  of  ingland  and  the  Greek  nation  has 
been  of  considerable  duration.  The  first  treaty  was  formed  in  Johe 
month  of  January  1700,  and  a  wfifr  prosecuted  against  Spain  for  some 
years  afterwards.  The  same  was  renewed,  as  occasion  required,  in  1752, 
1764,  1768,  1773,  and  1778,  by  the  last  of  which  they  were  engaged  in 
hostilities  against  the  revolted  colonies. 

"In  the  year  1783,"  says  Mr.  "a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  be¬ 
tween  the  belligerent  powers,  and  the  British  colonies  in  imerica  v^ere 
declared  free  and  independent  states;  but,  although  the  Greeks  were  en¬ 
gaged  by  Great  Britain  in  the  war  as  allies,  yet  no  terms  were  made 
for  them,  nor  their  name  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  peace.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  with  the 
American  and  Spanish  ministers,  drew  a  line  west  from  the  lakes  of 
Canada  to  the  river  Mississippi,  down  the  middle  of  the  said  river,  to 
the  32d  degree  of  north  latitude;  then  due  east  (through  the  Creek 
country)  to  the  head  of  the  river  3t.  Mary's,  down  the  said  river,  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  saying,  that  all  the  land  to  the  north  of  the  said 
line  we  do  cede  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  south  we 
cede  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain;  without  attending  to  the  local 
situation  of  the  Creeks,  and  without  regarding  in  any  manner  the  treaty 
of  alliance  subsisting  between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Creek 
nation;  without  defining  what  right  his  Majesty  had  over  the  said  terri¬ 
tory,  or  what  he  ceded  to  the  two  powers;  thereby  creating  a  mystery, 
and  furnishing  the  enemies  of  the  Creeks  with  a  pretence  to  provoke 
wars,  disseminate  discbrd,  to  make  parties,  in  order  if  possible  to 
dispossess  the  Creeks  of  the  territory  they  inherited  from  th^ir  ances¬ 
tors,  and  of  which  by  the  laws  and  dispositions  of  Providence  they  were 
the  sovereign  lords  and  owners. 

"The  Creek  nat  ion  have  defended  their  country  against  the  alternate 
attacks  of  the  Spanish  and  French  nations,  previous  and  after  the  conquest 
of  Mexico,  until  the  present  time;  and,  although  they  were  left  by  their 
allies,  they,  confiding  in  their  own  force,  v/ith  the  assistance  of  the 
Great  Euler  of  the  world,  determined  not  to  give  up  any  part  of  their 
territory  or  rights,  but  to  defend  them  against  all  nations  that  might 
attempt  to  dispossess  them. 

"The  American  states,  exasperated  against  us,"  adds  he,  "at  the 
part  we  bore  in  the  war,  and  insolent  by  having  obtained  their  indepen¬ 
dence,  feeling  the  situation  in  which  we  were  left  by  our  allies,  ap¬ 
peared  to  meditate  designs  against  us  of  a  hostile  and  alarming  nature. 

"At  my  return  from  the  British  array  at  lew  York  (at  which  I  had 
been  for  two  years,  and  had  obtained  some  knowledge  of  European  tactics), 
ny  youth  did  not  permit  me  to  a  seat  among  the  chief’s  of  the  national 
council.  I  employed  myse.lf  in  encouraging  agriculture,  and  in  infusing 
a.  spirit  of  honest  industry  into  the  minds  of  the  more  moderate  around 
me;  I  also  instructed  the  young  men  in  the  use  of  the  different  instru¬ 
ments  of  war,  as  well,  as  the  advantages  of  military  discipline.  To 
this  end  I  frequently  drew  out  parties  into  the  desert  under  pretext  of 
hunting,  composed  at  different  times  of  from  one  to  seven  hundred  men. 

I,y  marches  were  always  ■  conducted  with,  military  order,  ray  camps  regularly 
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formed  with  the  necessary  guards,  piquets,  Ac.  Is  if  I  had  been  in 
an  enemy’s  country.  1  laid  ambuscades,  planned  sham  battles,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  show  them  that  the  strength  of  an  array  consisted  in  the 
union  and  co-operation  of  all  its  parts,  thereby  to  destroy  that  in¬ 
dependence  which  arises  from  a  reliance  on  personal  agility  and  indi¬ 
vidual  strength;  to  bring  them  by  degrees  to  bear  to  be  commanded,  to 
rely  on  the  chief,  for  the  preservation  of  the  whole,  and  only  act 
agreeably  todiis  orders*  I  also  established  a  manufacture  of  porcelain, 
or  earthen-ware,  for  house  use;  and  thus,  by  dividing  my  attention  to 
a  number  of  objects,  and  appearing  steady  to  none,  I  avoided  creating 
jealousies*  People  were  pleased  with,  my  pipkins,  while  they  thought  me 
a  flighty  young  man,  who  never  once  seriously  reflected  upon  any  thing, 
therefore  was  never  dangerous* 

”3ut  observing  that  the  state  of  Georgia  had,  and  still  kept  up, 
an  appearance  of  hostilities,  while  nothing  decisive  could  be  obtained 
of  them  touching  the  cause,  and  that  expresses  were  constantly  passing 
to  and  from  Alexander  !8Gillivr©y,  the  contents  of  which  -were  never 
communicated  fully  to  the  chiefs;  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  apparent 
duplicity  appeared  in  his  answers  to  them,  when  I  urged  that  they  should 
demand  information  of  him,  &e*  fee. 

.  ”In  the  latter  end  of  1785,  after  consulting  with  some  of  the 
chiefs,  I  departed  secretly,  and  attended  the  meeting  of  the  ..sserably 
at  .ugusta,  in  February  1786,  whe re  I.  made  myself  acquainted  with  the 
prominent  characters  of  the  state;  heard  their  debates  in  the  house  of 
Assembly  respecting  war  with  us;  informed  myself  of  the  force  they  could 
bring  into  the  field,  the  quantity  of  arms,  ammunition,  Ac .  they  had  in 
their  magazines,  and  then  returned  home,  satisfied  we  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  attacks  of  the  'Hate  of  Georgia,  Ac.  Ac. 

’’Perceiving,  however,  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  Ac.  arising  there, 

I  represented  to  the  chiefs  how  necessary  it  was  to  fortify  ourselves 
against  the  growing  power  of  a  state  -hich  insolently  threatened  us  at 
that  time,  when  we  might  have  destroyed  them  in  a  week;  1  proposed  unit¬ 
ing  ail  the  Indian  nations  in  one  common  cause  against  the  common  enemy. 
She  policy  was  adopted,  and  persons  we  re  appointed  and  sent  to  negotiate 
with  the  nations  as  far  as  the  lakes  of  Canada.  In  the  mean  while,  with 
as  much  privacy  as  possible,  I  examined  the  state  of  our  magazines, 
taught  some  of  our  people  the  art  of  making  saltpetre,  established  a 
small  manufactory  for  that  purpose,  collected  all  the  money. 1  could,  and 
went  first  to  3t.  Augustine,  and  thence  to  Providence,  where  I  purchased 
all  the  powder  and  bail  I  could  procure,  and  in  ,pril  1787  landed  it  safe 
in  my  country,  after  which  it  was  deposited  in  the  different  magazines. 
Shis  little  expedition  made  much  noise;  exaggerated  accounts  of  it  were 
published  in  the  Bahama  news-papers,  and  one  of  the  partners  of  the 

house  of _ __ _ went  so  far  .to  say,  that  I  had  connected  myself 

with  Lord  Dunmore,  the  governor  or  the  Bahamas,  and  that  he  had  furnished 
me  with  a  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  from  the  king’s  stores,  Ac.  Ac. 
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Spaniards,  ad  they  constantly  attempted  "by  their  emissaries  to  assail 
the  chJ  t  c  of  that  man  whose  head  thay  had  devoted  to  proscription* 

He  v/as  ;ons.oled,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  possession 
of  great  in  .uence  in  the  councils,  and  a  high  situation  in  the  armies, 
of  a  powerfu  tribe  of  warriors,  ’whose  dost  iny  he  in  some  measure'  regu¬ 
lated,  whili  he  at  the  same  time  was  respected  by  all  the  Indian  na¬ 
tions  fro:,  orida  to  the  utmost  extremities  of  Canada,  among  whom  he 
load  sent  hi  emissaries  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  common  league 
aigainst  thei  oppressors.  In  such  hi  h  repute  was  his  influence  held 
in  the  neigh  ouring  colony  of  Georgia,  that  proposals  were  made  to  him 
in  1788  to  i come  a  member  of  the  yago  and  Denesee  company,  in  which 

case  he  v/as  o  receive  200,000  acres  of  land  of  which  proffers  were 
/  I 

rejected. 

(  • 

He  had  lways  opposed  the  petty  hostilities  carried  on,  on  the 
frontiers  byj straggling  parties  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  considering  it 
as  disgraced  to  the  nation,  but  he  was  unable  to  prevent  it  until  1789 


(footnote  co  ;inued  from  page  15) 


"During  ]y  absence  the  governor  of  Pensacola  had  proposed  a  treaty 
with  the  chifs,  which  was  communicated  by  M*G.  and  managed  by  him,  &c. 
at  Pensacola  A  number  of  silver  medals  were  given  by  the  governor  on 
the  part  of  ke  King  of  Spain,  accompanied  with  certificates  of  their  be 
ing  chiefs  o:  the  Greeks;  they  were  also  supplied  with  powder  and  small 
arms,  and  enwuraged  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  .Georgians,  &c.  I 
stated  to  the  chiefs  the  great  impropriety  of  receiving  such  medals, 
certificates, and  ammunition,  from  the  Spanish  King,  and  proposed  that 
the  medals  sluld  be  returned,  which  was  accordingly  done." 
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when  on  his  being  appointed  war  chief,  he  put  a  final  stop  to  these 
predatory  enterprises,  by  ordering  all  the  parties  in,  and  declaring 
himself  determined  to  punish  all  those  who  dared  to  cross  the  frontier 
lines,  without  his  express  orders. 

"I  represented  to  the  chiefs  of  the  council, says  he  according 
to  a  paper  now  before  the  editor,  ’’the  ignominy  attending  such  a  plan; 
that  if  we  had  any  point  in  view  at  any  rime  to  obtain  from  the  ,meri- 
cans,  which  they  refused  to  comply  with,  and  it  was  necessary  to  make 
war  in  order  to  compel  them,  it  ought  to  be  carried  on  with  vigour  as 

t 

warriors,  and  not  as  thieves  and  robbers,  until  that  point  was  gained; 
but  that  I  saw  no  point  in  dispute  between  us  and  the  state  of  Georgia, 
nor  any  grounds  for  a  war  except  those  on  which  it  had  been  prosecuted 
so  long,  namely,  to  satisfy  the  avarice  of  a  monopolizing  set  of 
merchants,  who  found  it  to  their  advantage  in  keeping  our  frontiers 
shut  against  the  Americans,  and  thus  securing  the  profits  of  our  com¬ 
merce  to  themselves. 

”X  added,  that  it  was  our  interest  to  cultivate  peace,  but  that 
in  case  of  a  war,  the  alliances  already  formed  with  the  other  nations 
would  enable  us  to  resist  the  forces  of  our  enemies,  and  even  compel 
them  to  be  good ^neighbours .  Meanwhile,  we  ought  to  turn  our  attention 
towards  the  sea-coast.  '7e  had  harbours;  we  had  materials  to  build 
ships,  and  we  had  productions  that  were  in  demand  among  other  nations. 
It  was  a  duty  incumbent  or.  our  chiefs  and  head  men  to  regard  seriously 
such  objects  as  promised  a  national  benefit;  that  commerce  alone  could 
effectually  remedy  the  evils  to  which  we  were  exposed,  as  it  'culd 


enable  us  to  supply  ourselves  with  those  things  we  stood  in  need  of, 
by  a  fair  exchange  of  one  commodity  for1  another,  and  consequently 
make  us  independent  of  ail  parties;  .that  I  foresaw  some  difficulties 
in  our  way  to  a  free  trade,  but  that  those  difficulties  would  natural¬ 
ly  give  way,  as  we  advanced  in  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  the 
arts,  in  which  we  h  d  already  made  considerable  progress;  that  it 
required  no  extraordinary  exertions,  but  only  firmness  in  our  councils 
to  restrain  the  idle  and  the  ill-disposed  among  us,  from  committing 
depredations  on  our  frontiers,  and  to  encourage  the  well-disposed  in 
the  pursuits'  of  honest  industry.” 

■This  quotation  at  least  evinces  that  Bowles  had  by  this  time 
turned  his  mind  towards  matters  of  the  utmost  moment  to  his  tribe;  it 
also  proves  that  he  had  begun  to  meditate  and  reflect  like  a  politician, 
and  it  serves  to  demonstrate  that  he  was  not  deficient  in  that  sagacity 

which  is  intimately  connected  with  the  art  of  governing  to  advantage. 

•  / 

hi  event  occurred  about  this  period,  which-  while  it  held  out  a 
fair  opportunity  for  the  Creeks  to  distinguish  themselves,  and  reap 
the  rewards  due  to  their  valour,  at  the  same  time  promised  to  indulge 
the  ambition,  and  gratify  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  for  which  their 
chief  was  so  peculiarly  distinguished.  The  discoveries  of  the  great 
circumnavigator  Cook,  in  addition  to  the  treasures  presented  to 
science,  opened  the  way  to  certain  commercial  speculations,  in  which 
there  was  not  wanting  many  who  embarked  with  all  that  eagerness 
which  the  love  of  gain  so  powerfully  impresses  on  the  minds  of  a 
trading  nation.  The  malversation  of  a  foreign  commander,  the  consequent 
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losses  of  a  few  private  adventurers,  added  to  that  national  rivalry, 
but  too  apt  to  blaze  forth  upon  ail  occasions,  produced  considerable 
sensation,  and  all  the  horrors  of  war  were  about  to  be  perpetrated 
upon  each  other  by  two  civilized  European  nations,  concerning  the  '’cat- 
shins'1  of  ITootka  sound,  a  paltry  insignificant  spot,  on  the  south  west 
coast  of  America. 

But  the  insignificance  of  the  circumstance  that  gave  rise  to 
this  contest,  does  not  in  the  least  detract  from  the  merits  of  those 
who  remained  faithful  to  the  interests,  and  were  ready  to  shed  their 
blood  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  Great  Britain*  This  was  precisely 
the  case  with  her  Indian  allies,  notwithstanding  a  variety  of  arts 
were  practised  in  order  to  abate  their  attachments.;  for  no  sooner  did 
the  chief  of  the  united  nations  of  Greeks  and  Cherokees  learn  that 
hostilities  -were  likely  to  commence,  than'  he  called  a  meeting  of  his 
own  and  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  such  was  the  hatred  to  Spain  on 
one  side,  and  the  affection  for  England  on  "the  other,  that  they  instant¬ 
ly  and  unanimously  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  nearest  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty's  governments,  with  an  offer  of  their  services. 

General  Bowles,  (for  so  he  was  now  called,)  was  accordingly  selected 
for  this  purpose,  and  he  was  accompanied  on  the  present  occasion  by 
three  other  chiefs,  one  of  whom  called  Uniotowy,  afterwards  repaired 
with  him  to  this  country  on  a  similar  mission.  These  were  inst meted 
in  the  first  place,  to  inquire  whether  the  talks  of  the  Spanish  and 
American  officers  in  their  neighbourhood,  stating  that  they  were 
abandoned  by  England  was  true;  in  the  next  to  proffer  the  assistance 
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of  an  Indian  force,  amounting  to  several  thousand  men,  and  lastly, 
to  request  an  immediate  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition* 

1  vessel  having  been  procured  for  the  chiefs  and  their  retinue, 
they  sailed  for  the  Bahamas,  which  on  account  of  their  proximity,  af¬ 
forded  a  more  ready  intercourse  than  any  of  our  other  settlements, 
and  having  waited  ^on  Lord  Dunmore,  then  governor,  they  were  received 
with  great  hospitality,  and  fulfilled  the  purposes  of  their  embassy 
with  due'  decorum  and  solemnity.  2hey  happened  to  arrive  indeed  at  a 
very  critical  period,  for  the  grand  question  of  peace  or  war  was  as 
yet  undecided:  it  was  therefore  highly  political  to  retain  the  friend¬ 
ship,  and  conciliate  the  affections,  of  the  tribes  bordering  on  the 
Spanish  settlements.  7ere  they  permitted  to  depart  discontented, 
their  future  assistance  could  not  be  expected,  and  it  appeared  to  be 
the  most  prudent  as  well  as  the  most  efficacious  plan,  to  cherish 
their  hopes,  reward  their  fidelity,  and  keep  their  zeal  alive  by  means 

of  new  favours.  But  certain  difficulties  occurred  on  the  present  oc- 

.  \ 
casion,  which  appeared  to  be  insurmountable,  and  had  it  net  been  for 

the  patriotism  and  public  spirit  of  a  gentleman  in  that  colony,  Bowles 
might  have  returned  home  along  with  his  brother  chiefs,  with. his  con¬ 
sequence  diminished,  his  authority  lessened,  and  his  power  perhaps 
totally  annihilated  on  his  landing  in  traerica,  without  the  expected 
supplies  for  his  tribe.  But  this  was  not  all,  for  the  connexion  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  Indian  nations  on  the  continent  might 
have  been  dissolved  forever,  and  instead  of  leaguing  against  Spain, 

they  might  have  acted  under  her  influence,  and  been  guided  by  her 
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In  this  dilemma  he  applied  to  the  Hon*  John  iller,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  council  of  the  Bahamas,  whose  friendship  he  had  before 
experienced;  and  it  appeared  by  the  event,  that  the  munificence  and 
public  spirit  of  this  gentleman,  had  not  been  miscalculated  by  him. 

Mr.  Miller,  who  himself  experienced  great  injustice  at  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards  on  the  capture  of  thp  Bahamas*  diiring  the  American  war, 
was  perfectly  acquainted  with  their  policy,  and  being  endowed  with  no 
common  share  of  enterprize  and  discernment,  he  instantly  perceived, 
that  in  case  of  a  new  contest  with  his  Catholic  a jesty ,  his  native 
country  might  be  enabled  to  resume  possession  of  the  Fieri das,  which  had 
been  wrested  from  her  in  sc  shameful  a  manner,  in  consequence  of  the 
intervention  of  this  chief,  and  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Indian 


*Ar.  filler  having  lost  many  thousand  pounds,  in  consequence 
of  the  spoliations  of  the  commandant  left  in  the  Bahamas,  after  their 
conquest,  repaired  in  person  to  the  Havannah,  and  "acquired  such  a 
facility  in  the  Spanish  language,  that  he  himself  drew  up  his  memori¬ 
als  and  representations,  and  was  only  precluded  from  obtaining  com¬ 
plete  justice  by  the  chicanery  and  intrigue  incident  to  all  despotic 
countries.  During  the  subsequent  treaty,  the  English  minister,  in 
consequence  of  instructions  from  his  court,  made  the  most  powerful 
representations  to  the  Spanish  plenipotentiary  in  his  behalf,  and  re¬ 
dress  was  promised,  but  not  obtained.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  ’hen 
the  present  war  ceases,  more  effectual  means  will  be  recurred  to,  in 
order  to  procure  inadequate  compensation  for  this  gentleman,  who  has 
lately  returned  to  his  estates  in  the  Bahamas. 

Bhe  author  of  this  article,  during  a  short  visit  to  the  .’est 
Indies,  experienced  a  continued  series  of  friendship  and. hospitality 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  filler,  and  he  eagerly  seizes  the  present  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  acknowledging  his  many  obligations  to  him. 
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nations,  over  whom  he  retained  an  almost  unlimited  influence,  re  saw 
also,  that  if  the  mission  of  Bowles  proved  unsuccessful,  he  -would 
inevitably  be  exposed  to  the  machinations  of  the  governors  of  7  ouis- 
ianna  and  the  Ploridas ,  to  the  jealousy  of  rival  leaders,  and  filially 
to  the  contempt  of  the  savages  themselves,  who,  too  often  mistake  mis¬ 
fortunes  for  incapacity,  and  conceive  success  to  he  the  sole  criterion 
of  genius. 

Actuated  by  those  motives,  Hr.  miller,  accordingly,  out  of  his 
own  private  fortune,  supplied  General  Bowles  with  arms,  ammunition, 
and  every  thing  necessary  for  his  return  with  credit  among  the  Indian 
nations;  and  if.  it  should  be  deemed  advantageous  to  the  interests 
of  Great  Britain  to  call  forth  the  exertions  of  this  hardy  race,  who 
occupy  the  most  vulnerable  frontier  belonging  to  Spain,  either  during 

the  present  or  any  future  war,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  we  shall  be 

\ 

indebted  alone  to  the  foresight ,  and  geuerbsity0^  an  opulent  and  re¬ 
spectable  planter  of  the  Bahamas. 

General  Bowles  was  now  enabled  on  his  return  home,  to  strengthen 
his  own  authority,  and  support  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  with  the 
neighbouring  nations,  who  wanted  but  the  signal  to  commence  hostilities. 

i  ■  • 

Circumstances  however  intervened  that  prevented  a  rapture,  and  a  treaty 
of  peace  between  the  courts  y4ondon  and  Madrid  was  at  length  signed; 
but  the  decisive  conduct  of  Bowles  on  this  and  other  occasions,  produced 
the  most  inveterate  hatred  and  rancour  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  from  that  moment  they  began  to  meditate  those  schemes  of  revenge, 
in  which  they  at  length  proved  but  too  successful. 
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In  the  mean  time  new  scenes  opened  to  the  active  mind  of  the 
Indian  chief.  In  1791  he  found  that  one  of  the  American  land  com¬ 
panies,  in  which  some  members  of  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  and 
even  of  the  continental  congress,  were  interested  as  partners,  had 
not  only  obtained  a  grant  of  several  millions  of  acres  belonging  to 
the  Indians,  but  that  an  Ameriofitfi  army  was  actually  stationed  on  the 
frontiers  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  supporting  their  pretensions. 
II’Gillavrey  also,  a  rival  chief,  and  a  member  of  the  yaso  and  Tenessee 
company,  had  taken  advantage  of  his  late  absence,  and  by  means  of  an 
Indian  of  the  name  of  Horaahta ,  and  a  few  others  who  acted  as  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  United  States,  highly  dis¬ 
advantageous  to  the  Greek  as  well  as  every  adjoining  nation. 

These  events  however  served  only  to  exercise  his  talents,  for 

\  ' 

on  one  hand  he  found  means  to  repress  the  encroachments  of  the  American 
adventurers,  and  on  the  other  he  forced  LI’Gillavrey  to  fly  to  :  ensacola, 
while  the  Indians,  with  that  versatility  so  characteristic  of  savage 
nations,  not  only  voted  his  death,  but  actually  sent  out  a  party  to 
pursue  and  punish  him. 

As  the  American  troops  did  not  com.: it  any  act  of  aggression,  Bowles 
employed  this  interval  of  tranquillity  to  complete  a  number  of  arrange¬ 
ments,  conformably  to  the  plan  he  had  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  chiefs  in  1789.  In  pursuance  of  this  he  proposed  to  the  council, 

that  the  ports  of  Apalachicola,  Oakwelockre,  and  Tamp©,  shotild  be  de- 

> 

dared  free  to  all  nations  not  at  war  with  them,  which  was  accordingly 

\ 

decreed  and  made  known  to  the  neighbouring  states;  as  was  also  their 
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determination  to  trade  tinder  a  national  flag,  in  order  that  their 
vessels  might  he  recognized  and  respected. 

If ter  dispatching  several  hundred  warriors  to  the  ports  alluded 
to  above,  Bowles,  accompanied  by  several  other  chiefs,  set  off  in 
December  to  lay  out  towns  for  the  conveniency  of  settlers,  and, -while 
actually  engaged  in  this  undertaking  at  Oakwel ochre,  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  him  in  the  midst  of  his  faithful  fol¬ 
lowers,  which  in  return  produced  an  expedition  against  some  suspected 
pers cns  at  hppalachee. 

The  Indian  chief  might  have  remained  in  possession  of  the  ancient 
haunts  of  his  adopted  tribe,  and  enjoyed,  amidst  an  awful  solitude, 
the  undisturbed  sovereignty  of  the  forests,  bidding  defiance  to  all 
the  power  of  Spain,  had  not  fraud  been  substituted  in  the  place  of 
force,  and  the  basest  and  most  dishonourable  arts  employed  on  purpose 
to  entrap  a  man  whom  they  were  unable  either  to  corrupt  or  to  conouer*. 

”0n  the  20th  of  February,  1792,  two  Spanish  officers,  Don  Joseph 
de  Havia  and  J.  Rosseau,  arrived  with  dispatches  from  the  governor  of 
Louisianna  to  the  Indian  nation,  which. were  addressed  to  General  Bov/les 
as  the  chief.  In  these  his  Excellency  stated  that  he  had  received  and 
forwarded  the  papers  transmitted  by  the  Greeks,  relative  to  their  trade, 
for  the  inspection  of  Count  Florida  Blanca,  minister  of  state,  but 
that  an  answer  could  not  be  expected  in  less  than  six  months;  orders 
however  had  arrived  in  the  interim  to  form  a  treaty  that  should  obviate 
all  possible  doubts,  and  remove  all  future  jealousies.  But,  as  the 
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distance  and  uncertainty  of  conveyance  rendered  it  impossible  to 
negotiate  by  means  of  letters,  the  governor  had  dispatched  a  vessel 
with  two  officers,  to  propose  that  General  Bowles  should  accompany 
them  to  Few  Orleans,  where  they  could  treat  on  terms  favourable  to 
both  nations.  It  was  at  the  same  time  intimated,  in  the  most  flatter¬ 
ing  manner,  that  his  Excellency  derived  great  pleasure  from  the  hope 
of  a  personal  communication;  that  the  vessel  was  provided  with  every¬ 
thing  for  his  accommodation;  and  that  the  officers  had  received  the 
governor’s  express  injunctions  to  treat  the  Indian  chief  with  every 
mark  of  distinction  during  the  passage  to  lew  Orleans,  where  he  was 
ejected  with  the  utmost  impatience. 

On  this  General  levies  immediately  presented  the  officers  to  the 
warriors,  who  were  then  with  him,  made  known  the  purport  of  the  dis¬ 
patches,  and  at  the  council,  which  was  immediately  held  to  determine  on 
what  answer  ought  to  be  returned,  he  recommended  that  a  negociation 
should  be  opened  with,  the  Spaniards.  After  a  long  debate,  during  which 
many  of  the  Sachems  foretold  what  would  occur,  and  endeavoured  to  dis¬ 
suade  the  war  chief  from  trusting  to  perfidious  promises,  it  was  at 
length  determined,  that  he  should  accept  of  his  Excellency’ s  proposal, 
and  adjust  the  articles  of  a  treaty  in  person.  On  this  the  two  officers 
employed  in  the  present  mission,  immediately  pledged  the  faith  and 
honour  of  their  nation,  that  the  General  should  return  within  forty 

i  .  ■ 

days* 

Every  thing  being  thus  settled,  to  all  appearance  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  they  sailed  for  Orleans,  where,  after  some  previ- 
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ous  discussions,  the  Governor  pretended  that  his  own  pavers  were  in¬ 
sufficient  to  treat  on  matters  of  such  great  importance,  and  that  hr. 
Bowles  must  therefore  he  sent  to  Spain.  In  short,  the  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  Greek  nation  was  -seized,  put  on  hoard  an  armed 
vessel,  and  conducted  as  a  prisoner ’ 

If ter  being  detained  some  time  at  one  of  the  seaports,  the  General 
was  carried  to  Ladrid,  and  a  negociation  actually  commenced  while  under 
confinement.  He,  on  his  part,  after  complaining  of  the  treachery  which 
had  been  employed  against  him,  proposed  to  leave  the  decision  of  the  whole 
affair  to  his  Britannic  Hajesty;  hut  this  was  refused.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  assured  of  the  high  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  ministers 

$ 

of  the  Ling  of  Spain,  and  actually  offered  a  commission  in  his  Lajesty's 
service. 

Bowles,  however,  rejected  the  prof erred  compliment,  and  refused 
to  accede  to  the  proposition  of  a  separate  treaty,  which  -would  render 

I 

his  nation  dependent  on  the  Catholic  Zing,  and  place  it  in  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  as  to  he  at  variance  with  England.  On  this  the  guard  which  had 
acquired  too  great  an  ascendency  among  the  Indian  ever  to  he  permitted 
to  return  to  the  Florida s. 

But  as  such  barbarous  policy,  and  harsh  and  rigorous  treatment, 
instead  of  procuring  submission,  as  had  been  expected,  only  produced 
a  stern  and  uncomplying  conduct,  on  the  part  of  the  war-chief  of  the 
United  Nations,  a  new  mode  of  seduction  was  recurred  to.  Kis  table 
was  now  crowded  with  all  the  luxuries  that  the  capital  afforded;  a 
number  of  aukward  apologies  were  made  for  the  treatment  so  recently 
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experienced  by  him,  and  it  was.  intimated  that  the  ministers  at  length 
wished  to  treat' with  him  in  earnest.  On  this  3ow3.es  observed,  with 
great  adroitness,  that  the  idea  of  a  treaty,  while  he  was  detained  a 
prisoner,  and  deprived  of  all  communication  with  the  world ,  must  be 

allowed  to  be  exceedingly  absurd,  and  that  the  first  step  dictated 

*■  r  /  M  .  , 

by  good  faith,  would  be  to  restore  him  to  full  liberty. 

'  f  v  •'  •  ■  m  '  .  •  .  \ 

affairs  remained  in  this  situation  until  the  18th  of  December, 
when  the  ..lcaide  informed  him,  that  his  Catholic  ajesty  had  appointed 
two  persons  to  meet  him  at  Cadiz,  where  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
repair,  in  order  finally  to  adjust  all  differences  between  the  court  of 
Spain  and  the  Creek  nation.  .Accordingly, 'at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  first  day  of  January  1794,  a  carriage  drew  up  at  his  door, 
attended  by  a  party  of  light  horse,  and  a  military  officer  stated,  -with 
great  politeness,  that  he  was  appointed  to  escort  him  to  Cadiz,  .and  in¬ 
structed  to  receive  his  orders.  The  journey  thither  -was  of  ^fourteen 
days  duration,  in  the  course  of  which,  to  nake  use  of  Bowles’s  own 
expression,  he  enjoyed  a ;,$antomimicsl  'appearance  of  liberty;  but,  on 
his  arrival  on  the  coast,  he  was  made  a  close  prisoner  as  before. 

if  ter  experiencing  a  detention  of  seven  months  at  IJadrid,  the 
Cherokee  chief  was  nor;  fated  to  be  confined  in  the  principal  sea-port 
of  Spain  for  one  whole  year  more.  During  this  period  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  proposition  is  said  to  have  been  made  to  him,  which  it  may 
be  necessary  to  state  in  his  own  express  words,  viz.  ’that  if  I  would 
write  to  the  minister,  the  Duke  of  .leudia,  and  accuse  the  counts 
df Aranda  and  Florida  Blanca  as  being  the  cause,  of  my  detention 


and  sufferings,  he  would  recall  me  to  court,  and  arrange  my  affairs  oo 
my  own  satisfaction.  I  confess,  ’‘adds  Bowles,  ’that  I  was  sensibly 
hurt  that  so  dishonourable  a  proposition  should  be  made  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  I  then  was.  1'he  G ount  de  Florida  Blanca  was  a  prisoner  in 
Navarra ,  and  d’ Aranda  in  the  Alarabre  at  Grenada,  under  a  prosecution 
carried  on  by  the  ministeT.  I  stated  to  the  person  in  question,  Anau 
I  would  never  prostitute  myself  to  satisfy  the  views  of  any  man;  to 
which  he  replied,  that  if  I  did  not  comply,  I  should  be  sent  to  the 
Philippine  islands:  at  this  my  indignation  was  fired,  and  I  ordered 
him  to  leave  my  presence,  and  not  return  to  me  with  any  more  proposals 
of  this  nature,  or  I  would  make  him  feel  tqy  resentment.  Ke  left  me, 
and  shortly  after  the  return  of  the  post  from  I  adrid  I  7/as  embarked  on 
board  a  ship,  by  the  Duke  de  Llcudia's  order,  without  knowing  whither 
it  was  bound,  while  all  my  baggage  was  artfully  detained  on  shore; 
and  in  that  situation  I  made  the  voyage,  in  the  most  inclement  season 
of  the  year,  round  Gape  HQrn  to  Lima,  -/here  I  7/as  again  informed,  that 
if  I  would  accept  the  offers  of  his  most  Catholic  Majesty,  I  might 
remain  there,  and  return  to  Spain  by  Manama  and  Oarthagena ,  v/hich  I  re¬ 
fusing  as  before,  was  again  embarked,  and  arrived  at  a  nil  la  on  the  2?th 
of  November  1795. 

"The  day  after  my  arrival  a  paper  was  shewn  md  read  to  me,  setting 
forth  the  reasons  for  v/hich  I  was  detained  a  prisoner  and  sent  to  that 
distant  part  of  the  world,  v/hich  were  as  follows; 

,J-hat  I  had  had  intentions  to  attack  and  possess  myself  of  his 
Lajesty’s  colony  of  Louisianna ,  and  declare  the  parts  of  the  same  free 

I 

ports  to  all  nations  not  at  war  with  me  and  my  nations;  that  for  the 


good  of  his  Majesty's  service  I  must  he  detained  in  the  isle  of  Luz, 
until  further  orders  from  his  Majesty;  that  I  should  he  allowed  any 
office  or  employ  that  I  would  ask  or  accept  of,  otherwise  that  I  must 
maintain  myself  at  my  own  expence,’  &c." 

) 

After  remaining  at  Manilla  during  many  months,  and  experiencing 
a  variety  of  hardships,  it  was  at  length  intinated  by  the  governor, 
that  General  Bowles  was  permitted  to  return  to  Ur  ope . 

"On  the  2d  of  February,  1797,  the  Corregidor-  desired  me  to.  pre- 
pare,  adding,  with  a  significant  sneer,  ’that  his  Catholic  Majesty  had 
ceded  the  "Mississippi,  and  all  his  possessions  in  Florida,  to  the 
French  republic,  and  he  supposed  I  would  treat  with  the  French,  al¬ 
though  I  had  refused  to  do  so  with  his  Catholic  Majesty’s  ministers®’ 
This  happened  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  two  the  same  day 
I  sailed  out  of  the  bay  of  -Mnilla,  on  board  the  ship  la  Furissima 
Oonceptione,  which  touched  at  the  Isle  of  France,  where  I  first  under¬ 
stood  the  state  of  Murope,  heard  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Spanish  nation,  and  learned  to  a  certainty  that  the  Ming  of  Spain 
had  ceded  the  Mississippi  and  the  Florida s  to  the  French  republic,  of 
which  they  were  to  take  possession  when  convenient. 

".it  that  time  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  United  States 
was  hourly  expected,  and  the  democratic  party  at  the  Isle  of  France 
congratulated  me  on  the  prosbect  of  an  approaching  alliance  between 
my  nation,  the  Creeks,  and  the  French  republic;  while  several  .msricans 

on  the  other  hand,  expressed  their  uneasiness  at  seeing  me  on  ray  return 
to  Murope,  but  offered  me  a  passage  to  Few  York,  "hiladelphia ,  or 
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Baltimore,  as  vessels  were  then  lying1  in  the  harbour  bound  to  all 
those  different  ports,  which  I  however  declined  accepting.  I  also  ob¬ 
served  a  profound  silence  in  respect  to  all  parties,  and  determined  not 
to  return  to  Spain;  on  the  contrary,  I  actually  laid  a  plan  to  seize 
the  Spanish  ship  while  at  sea,  and  to  proceed  home  with  her* 

"The  governor  of  the  isle  of  France,  for  the  sum  of  60,000  dol¬ 
lars,  granted  a  convoy  of  two  frigates,  who  accompanied  us.  The  very 
moderate  weather  we  experienced  rendered  it  impossible  to  elude  the 
men  of  war,  which  deterred  me  from  putting  my  design  in  execution  until 
the  16th  of  wpril ,  when,  being  near  the  Cape  de  Verde  islands,  it  be¬ 
came  suspected;  several  of  the  people  on  this  were  seized,  conveyed  on 
board  the  frigates,  and  a  strict  inquiry  made  when  we  arrived  at  I es 

i 

Isles  des  &iss. 

"I  contrived,  however'  to  get  on  shore  on  the  9th  of  "-ay,  and 
after  the  division  had  sailed  I proceeded  to  Sierra  Leone,  where  the 
governor,  gachary  Haeauly,  offered  me  a  passage  on  board  a  small  vessel 
destined  for  London,  which  I  accepted,  and  accordingly  sailed  on  the 
6th  of  June.  When  N,  77.  of  the  ;ape  de  Verde  islands,  this  little 
bark  lost  both  her  masts,  to  repair  which  took  several  days,  when  we 
were  overtaken  by  his  Majesty’s  ship  Isis  with  a  convoy  from  st.  Helena 
to  London.  Being  then  ill,  Captain  kitchell  took  me  on  board,  and 
brought  me  safe  to  England." 

7/e  have  thus  given  account,  chiefly  drawn  up  by  General  Bowies 
himself,  of  the  x^rfi&ious  manner  in  which  he  was  arrested  and  carried 
to  Spain,  and  thence  sent  to  .an ilia;  but  it  would  be  highly  unjust  to 
overlook  an  incident  which  he  has  omitted,  and  which  does  great  credit 


to  this  extra  ordinary  nan:  an  incident  that,  at  one  and  the  sane  time, 
exhibits  the  ^uurage,  the  generosity,  and,  what  is  still  more  extra¬ 
ordinary,  the  placability  of  an  Indian  wqrriorj 

It  happened,  during  the  voyage  from  Pensacola  to  Cadiz,  that  a 
captuin  of  infantry,  who  could  not  swim,  one  of  the  officers  who  had  so 
basely  trepanned  Bowles,  and  was  now  accompanying  him  to  Old  Spain,  fell 
overboard,  and  ,  as  his  -  countrymen  exhibited  no  great  degree  of  celerity 
in  hoisting-  out  the  boat,  he  was  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of  being 
drowned.  Bowles  viewed  the  scene,  and,  as  it  may  be  easily  supposed, 
was  not  unmoved  at  it.  He  now  beheld  an  enemy,  who  had  committed  a 
flagrant  breach  of  faith  on  one  element,  about  to  be  sacrificed  by 
another;  but  at  the  same  time  he  saw  a  fellow-creature  struggling  for 
existence,  and  the  noble  sentiment  of  a  Pagan  poet,  not  unworthy  or 
inferior  to  any  ever  inculcated  by  a  Christian  sage,  finally  prevailed: 

’’Homo  sum  et  nihil  a  me  alienum.’’ 

» 

Ihe  indian  chief  at  this  critical  moment  happened  to  stand  upon 
the  poop,  clothed  in  a  Spanish  dress,  and  having  determined  on  hat 
he  was  to  do,  he  instantly  threw/  aside  his  gold  laced  habit,  and  leap¬ 
ing  into  the  sea,  swam  towards  the  spot  where  his  persecutor  maintained 
a  feeble  and  unequal  struggle  with  the  waves.  Having  come  up  with  him, 
he  lifted  his  head  above  the  water,  and  addressed  him  thus  in  the 
Castilian  language,  within  sight  and  hearing  og  the  officers  and  ship’s 
crew:  f,'/retchJ  it  is  in  ray  power  either  to  leave  you  to  your  fate,  or 
to  precipitate  you  at  this  very  moment  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean- 
live  however,  (added  he,  raising  him  up, )  if  life  can  be  desireable 


tc  such  a  man  as  you,  and  from  my  hands  Having  spoken  thus,  he  o ore 
him  towards  the  frigate,  and  helped  to  get  him  on  hoard.  This  circum¬ 
stance  made  a  suitable  inpression  on  the  minds  of  the  spectators;  and, 
to  the  honour  of  the  Spaniards  he  it  recorded,  it  was  mentioned  after¬ 
wards  at  hadrid  with  great  eulogium  and  applause. 

Having  at  length  arrived  in  ingland  as  already  mentioned,  .General 
Bowles  was  landed  at  Dover,  almost  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Happening  while  there  to  hear  by  accident  that  hr.  Pitt  was  then  at 
'.’aimer  Oastle,  in  that  neighbourhood,  he  immediately  repaired  thither, 
after  some  difficulty  he  saw  the  minister,  to  ./horn,  in  an  audience  of 
upwards  .of  two  hours,  he  recapitulated  all  his  adventures;  and  although 
the  enemies  of  that  gentleman  assert,  that  he  seldom  betrays  any  senti¬ 
ments  which  discewer  his  nature  to  be  capable  of  what  the  poet  terms 
"a  melting  mood,"  yet  it  is  but  just  here  to  remark,  that' his  treatment 
of  General  Bowles  does  great  honour  to  him.  It  was  at  his  express  request 
and  recommendation  that  the  Indian  chief,  after  receiving  the  necessary 
supplies,  repaired  to  London,  and  stated  his  case  in  a  memorial  to  the 
Duke  of  1 ortland.  Soon  after  his  arrival  there,  a  gentleman  in  the 
confidence  of  administration  called  on  General  Bowles,  procured  every 
accommodation  for  him,  and  exerted  hiibself  in  his.  behalf  with  uncommon 
marks  of  interest  and  zeal;  nor  have  his  efforts  and  kind  offices  ever 
been  wanting  to  assist  him  at  any  subsequent  opportunity. 

Having  thus  recapitulated  the  adventures  of  this  singular  man,  who 
is  still  alive  and  retains  his  accustomed  influence  in  the  councils  of. 
the  Greek  and  Cherokee  nations,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  add  some 


farther  particulars.  General  Bowles  is  not  more  th  n  thirty-six  years 
of  ©£?©  tnis  moment .  He  possesses  a  handsome  and  manly  person?  his 
countenance  is  'intelligent,  and  he  has  something  peculiarly  warlike  in 
his  look  and  attitude,  as  if,  destined  by  nature  for  command*  In  point 
of  stature,  he  is  about  five  feet  eleven  inches  high,  muscular  in  his 
frame,  and  constructed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  unite  strength  and 
agility. 

In  consequence  perhaps  of  having  lived  long  in  the  woods ,  his 
complexion  has  assumed  an  olive  hue,  and  he  is  but  little  fairer  than 
any  of  the  other  warriors  of  his  tribe.  Then  attired  in  the  dress  of 
an  Indian  chieftain,  he  appears  noble  and  majestic,  as  may  be  easily 
conceived  from  the  inspection  of  his  engraved  portrait,  which  exhibits 
an  admirable  likeness. 

?.  3.  Since  the  above  was  sent  to  the  press,  the  editor  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter*  from  a’ person  of  great  honour  . and  veracity,  stating 
some • recent  and  interesting  particulars  concerning  this  extraordinary 
man.  from  it  he  learns,  that  a  gentleman  just  arrived  from  Jest  riorida 
has  lately  seen  General  Jiowles,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  chiefs,  and 
a  very  considerable  body  of  Indians,  who  are  preparing  to  attack  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  their  neighbourhood. 

actuated  by  the  same  spirit  that  the  Carthaginian  Hannibal  evinced 
in  respect  to  ancient  dome,  he  also  appears  to  have  sworn  eternal 
hatred  upon  the  altars  of  his  country  against  the  dominions  of  Spain  in 
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the  Hew  Torld;  and  b;/  wisely  combining >'  policy  with  valour,  he  hath  at 
length  found  means  to  ra-ily  around  his  standard  a  formidable  confederacy 
of  the  five  nations,  the  hohawks  and  other  warlike  tribes:  thus  antici¬ 
pating  what  hath  been  already  hinted  at  in  the  course  of  the  foregoing 
narrative. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  stated,  that  they  want  nothing  but  a  supply 
of  ammunition,  in  addition  to  a  few  regular  troops,  to  garrison  the  en~ 
erny’s  posts  as  they  are  taken;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  as  the  subject 
of  indemnities  must  soon  became  an  object  of  diplomatic  discussion, 
that  the  British  ministry  will  be  eager  to  contribute  every  reasonable 
assistance  in  order  to  reconquer  the  Floridas,  on  which  the  coart  of 
Spain  has  ever  set  a  high  value. 

Here  follows  a  description  of  General  Bowles,  drawn  up  by  a  gentle-  ' 
man  long  and  intimately  acquainted  with  him: 

"In  stature  hr.  Bowles  commands  our  attention  from  his  height, 
and  the  conformation  of  his  limbs  is  such/that  of  the  gladiator  in 
the  statue,  denoting  the  combined  qualities  of  strength  and  activity. 

i 

,?ith  a  countenance  open,  bold,  and  p>e  net  rating,  he  has  acquired  the 
gravity  of  maimers  corresponding  with  those  of  the  nations  whose  habits 
he  has  assumed.  His  constitution,  superior  to  all  the  changes  of  climate 
and  equal  to  the  greatest  bodily  exertions,  disdains  the  indulgence  of 
effeminate  pleasures.  Hunger  and  cold  are  natural  evils,  to  which  he 
submits  without  a  murmur:  fatigue  and  want  of  rest  he  considers  as  the 
unavoidable  attendants  of  a  warrior’s  life.  Temperance  he  practises 
from  choice,  and  the  force  of  his  example  manifests  itself  among  his 


people.  In  the  endowments  of  his  mind,  nature  has  part.icula-.up  formed 
him  for  great  and  daring  achievements;  hut  the  leading  feature  of  his' 
soul  is  ambition,  to  which  every  other  passi.  on  is  made  subservient. 

"Intrepid  and  enterprising,  his  motions,  the  effects  of  deliberate 
reflection,  are  sudden  as  lightning,  and  less  suspected.  'To  these 
talents  of  a  warrior,  he  unites  accomplishments  which  hot  only  , excite 
in  bur  minds  the  highest  pitch  of  admiration,  but  even  approach  to  the 

marvellous  • 

"A  player  without  having  seen  above  three  dramatic  entertainments 
in  his  life,  and  those  by  the  gentleman  of  the  array  at  hew  Yoric.  • 

-painter,  who  never  felt  the  effects  of  the  art  but  on  a  sign  post, 
chemist,  without  even  the  rudiments  of  the  science.  ,  sailor,  -ithout 
study  of  the  principles  of  navigation.  ,  self-taught  warrior,  instruct¬ 
ing  savages  in  tactics,  and  reducing  their  barbarous  and  hitherto  uncon- 
tr ouled  spirits  to  the  rules  of  military  discipline.  1  legislator,  form- 
ing  a  code  of  laws  wisely  adapted  to  their  manners  and  situation,  teach¬ 
ing  the  untutored  barbarian,  shivering  at  every  vjintry  blast,  to  secure 
himself  against  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons;  and  changing  him  from 
the  hunter,  wasting  his  life  to  preserve  a  precarious  subsistence,  into 
the  more  civilised  state  of  a  herdsman:  in  a  word,  altering  his  whole 
nature,  without  raging  him  effeminate. 

‘•And  lastly,  let  us  contemplate  him  as  a  politician,  unpractised 
in  courts,  yet  claiming  the  attention  of  two  of  the  principal  powers  of 
Yurope  (Ingland  and  Spain:)  and  when  we  have  viewed  him  assimilating 
such  contrarieties  of  character,  our  admiration  will  have  no  bounds. 
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